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THE  QUESTION 


The  United  States  Separator  has 
built  up  a  reputation  for  efficiency  and 
durability  that  makes  it  the  foremost 

machine  from  every  standpoint  of 
Separator  requirements. 

We  prize  that  reputation  and  in  the 
changes  we  have  made  for  1909  every 
feature  that  has  helped  to  make  the 
United  States  famous  as  the  reliable 
separator  has  been  retained. 

Everv  improvement  that  has  been 
made  has  been  made  with  the  object 
of  building  up  and  adding  to  that 
reputation. 

We  have  added  "working  points' 
and  not  fancy  "talking 
points  "   

BVILT 
FOR.  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DURABILITY  FOR  DAIRYMEN  WHO  KNOW 
AND  DEMAND  THE 

I  Send  for  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Cataloi^ue  9  Free 


You  buy  a  Cream  Separator,  not 

on  account  of  some  "fancy  talking 
points,"  but  because  it  will  enable  you 
to  handle  your  dairy  product  more 
easily  and  with  greater  profit. 

A  machine  that  will  handle  more 
milk.     That  will  skim  it  more  thor- 
oughly.   That  will  lose  least  in  bowl 
flushing  and  that  can  be  kept  clean  and 
sanitary  with  the  leasttrouble.  Those 
are  your  requirements,  and  a  trial  will 
convince  you  that  the  latest  model  IT.  S. 
embodys  all  of  these  essential  features, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  has  ever  before 
been  reached  in  Separator 
construction. 


A  Postal 
Will  Brin^  It  I 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


FOR  THOSE  THAT  OWN 

SHEEP 
HOQS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 
DOGS 
PET 
STOCK 


Its  use  permitted  in  official  dipping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  dipping  tanks. 

W.  E.  MiNOR&CO. 

800  Long  Ave.   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


Ralph  A.  Postle,       F.  L.  Postle, 


Wayne  C.  Postle, 


WHITE-STOCK  FARM 
SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 
YORKSHIRE  SWINE 
SHROPSHIRE  AND 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

F.  L  POSTLE  &  SONS 

Franklin  Co.   Camp  Chase,  0. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonaId 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 
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Dancing  Cbanksgii^ind 

AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENING 

Thursday,  November  26th 


BEGINNERS  CLASS  TO  ORGANIZE  TUESDAY,  NOV.  24th 
Open  Receptions  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  Nights 
PRIVATE  LESSONS  ANY  TIME 

QUERR'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  GAY  STREETS 

Bell,  Main  1151  Citizens  3067 

PROF.  W.  W.  QUERR,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 


Solution  of  Run-Down  Soil  Prolileins 
in  a  Nut  Shell 


TO  PREVENT  your  farm 
from  running  down,  you 
must   save  every  ounce 
of  the  manure  produced  by  the 

stock,  and  distribute  this  manure  on  the  soil  while  fresh,  with  a  Corn 
King,  Kemp  20th  Century,  or  Cloverleaf  spreader. 

That  is  the  solution  of  run-down  soil  problems  in  a  nutshell,  and  if 
carried  out  will  effect  a  cure  in  the  worst  case  of  soil  depletion. 

The  Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return 
apron  type,  and  the  Cloverleaf  of  the  endless  apron  type.  Each  style  is 
made  in  a  number  of  sizes,  among  which  will  be  found  a  machine  exactly 
suited  to  your  requirements. 

Each  style  of  these  spreaders  is  described  and  illustrated  in  separate 
catalogs.  The  catalogs,  in  addition  to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
machines,  contain  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  soil  fertility. 

You  will  naturally  want  a  spreader  that  you  can  depend  upon — one 
that  will  not  kill  your  horses,  yourself,  or  your  help.  An  inspection  of 
one  of  these  spreaders  will  convince  you  that  it  is  the  machine  to  buy. 

The  International  local  agent  will  explain  every  one  of  the  excellent 
features  of  the  machine  he  handles.    Write  for  catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 
CHICAGO         -      -         U.  S.  A. 
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To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows : 

High  St.  Academy 

199  K  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456  ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Fri- 
day evening,  April  16th,  7:30  o'clock. 

Neil  Ave.  Academy 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave.  between  Goodale 
St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Tues- 
day evening,  April  13th,  7:30  o'clock. 

New  Oak  St,  Academy 

827  OAK  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  $5.00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  ...  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson. . . 

6  lessons   5.00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons 
or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Barn-dance,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 
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WORK  LESS 
Accomplish  More 


THAT  is  the  secret  of  success  nowadays. 
You  have  had  experience  with  hired  men— 
you  know  that  many  times  in  order  to 
get  anything  done  right  you  have  to  do 
it  yourself.  There  are  too  many  odd  jobs 
around  the  farm  for  you  to  do  them  all.  There 
is  the  sheller,  grinder,  churn,  separator,  pump, 
saw,  grindstone,  fanning  mill,  washing  machine, 
and  many  other  machines  to  operate.  You  can't 
do  it  all. 

You  can,  however,  if  you  get  an  I.  H.  C. 
gasoline  engine  to  assist  you. 

One  of  these  engines  will  furnish  cheap,  ab- 
solutely reliable  power  for  these  and  a  hundred 
other  jobs.  The  engine  works  practically  with- 
out attention,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish twice  as  much  as  formerly  and  you  won't 
have  to  work  as  hard. 

That  means  you  are  going  to  make  more  money 
out  of  farming  and  that  is  whatyou  are  f  armi  ng  for. 

I,  H.  C.  vertical  engines  made  in  2,  3  and  25- 
horse  power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary)  i  x  4,  6, 
8, 10, 12, 15  and  20-horse  power. 

Gasolinetractorsinl0,12,15and20-horsepower. 

Famous  air-cooled  engines  in  1  and  2-horse 
power. 

Also,  Famous  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 
A  complete  line  of  Famous  self-contained  engines 
mounted  on  skids  or  ready  for  mounting  by  the 
purchaser. 

Call  on  International  local  agent  for  catalog 
and  particulars  or  write  the  home  office.  Valu- 
able book,  "300  Hundred  Years  of  Power  De- 
velopment," sent  on  request. 

iniernQiionai  Harvesior  company  oi  Aienca 

(incorporated) 
CHICAGO  -  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


Visa- 
bility 


Dura- 
biHty 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


219-221  Cols.  Savings  and  Trust  Building 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  FARMERS'  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 
By  Ptof,  V.  H,  Davis,  Ohio  State  University 


Fruit  growing  in  the  United  States  is 
clearly  divided  into  two  divisions  or 
kinds — commercial  and  home.  The  ideals 
and  problems  in  each  case  are,  for  the 
most  part,  entirely  different.  The  com- 
mercial fruit  grower  carefull}^  selects  his 
location  with  reference  to  climate,  soil, 
exposure,  markets,  etc.  The  home  fruit 
grower  finds  these  problems  alread}^  set- 
tled, in  great  part  at  least,  by  the  location 
of  the  home.  In  one  case  the  location  is 
selected  where  all  the  conditions  that 
make  for  success  are  as  nearly  ideal  as 
possible.  In  the  other,  conditions  must 
be  accepted  as  they  are  found  and  the 
best  made  of  them.  The  commercial 
fruit  grower  grows  the  things  he  can  sell 
best,  the  things  the  other  fellow^  wants. 
The  home  fruit  grower  attempts  or 
should  attempt  to  grow  the  things  his 
family  likes,  regardless  of  the  other  fel- 
lows' tastes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  home 
grower  will  plant  Yellow  Bellflower  ap- 
ples and  Bartlett  pears,  while  the  com- 
mercial grower  may  find  it  much  more 
profitable  to  grow  Ben  Davis  apples  and 
Keiffer  pears.  In  one  case  the  orchard 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  in- 
come. In  the  other  it  is  wholly  second- 
ary to  the  other  farm  crops,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  give  little  or  no  money  income. 

A  very  few  years  ago  practically  all 
the  fruit  in  Ohio  was  grown  in  the  farm 
or  home  orchards.    In  the  last  census 


report  (iSqg)  there  were  only  six  coun- 
ties in  the  state  that  did  not  report  over 
100,000  bushels  of  a^^ples.  Yet  the 
strictly  commercial  orchards  of  the  state 
could  probably  have  been  counted  upon 
the  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  Over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  20,000.000  bushels  pro- 
duced in  the  state  in  1899  doubtless  came 
from  the  farm  orchards.  But  we  have 
only  to  look  about  us  everywhere  to 
realize  that  the  farm  orchard  is  rapidly 
passing  away  and  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  never  again  be  credited  with  such 
a  high  percentage  of  any  given  year'o 
crop. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  home 
orchard  is  easily  found  and  easily  ex- 
plained. Planted  as  a  secondary  crop, 
with  little  thought  of  revenue,  they  re- 
ceive little  or  no  care  save  an  occasional 
pruning  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit, 
at  first  secured  with  some  regularity  and 
in  fair  quality  and  quantity,  but  as  the 
years  went  by  insects  and  diseases  im- 
ported from  other  countries  and  trans- 
ferred from  our  own  forests  to  the  or- 
chards, made  the  crops  more  and  more 
uncertain  and  the  quality  more  certain 
to  be  poor.  The  difficulties  of  fighting 
these  enemies  of  a  crop  looked  upon  as  a 
secondary  crop  at  best  in  most  cases  has 
proved  too  burdensome  for  the  farmer, 
and  he  has  given  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task. 

AA'hile  it  is  hardly  the  purpose  of  my 
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talk  to  discuss  remedies  for  the  various 
enemies  of  fruit  plants,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  these  enemies  can  be  successfully 
combatted.  There  is  not  a  single  fruit 
common  to  this  latitude  that  is  not 
grown  in  Ohio  successfully  in  a  commer- 
cial way  in  spite  of  insects  and  diseases. 
And  the  same  methods  are  available  to 
the  home  grower  as  to  the  expert.  With 
the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge 
along  these  lines  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tions and  agricultural  press,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  anyone  not  knowing  how  to 
control  these  enemies,  if  they  really  de- 
sire to  do  so,  and  securing  an  abundant 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  for  home  use. 

Furthermore,  the  loss  of  the  farm  or- 
chard and  small  fruit  plantation  must  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  calamities  of 
farm  life.  While  it  was  not  considered 
by  the  late  Country  Life  Commission,  it 
should  have  been,  for  I  verily  believe 
that  the  farm  orchard  and  vegetable  gar- 
den mean,  or  can  be  made  to  mean,  more 
in  the  way  of  health,  pleasure  and  profit 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family  than  al- 
most any  other  adjunct  of  the  home.  A 
country  home  can  never  be  an  ideal 
home  unless  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  to  the  locality  are  produced  in 
their  season  upon  the  farm. 

The  harmful  effects  of  a  diet  largely 
devoid  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
too  well  understood  to  need  further  com- 
ment. Without  the  cooling  and  stimu- 
lating effect  of  these  articles  the  blood 
becomes  sluggish  and  ladened  with  im- 
purities. Scrofula,  despepsia  and  other 
similar  diseases  rapidly  increase,  and  the 
venders  of  patent  medicines  grow  rich  in 
consequence.  Oh,  but  someone  says,  it 
is  cheaper  for  me  to  devote  my  time  and 
energy  to  my  farm  crops  and  buy  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  necessary  for  my 
family.  That  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  I  doubt  it.  When  such  a  plan  is 
cheaper,  it  is  very  likely  to  mean  that 


the  purchases  are  very  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  the  quantity  correspondingly 
scant. 

The  greatest  luxuries  of  the  home  or- 
chard and  garden  are  not  to  be  bought 
with  money.  The  gratification  of  watch- 
ing our  plans  mature,  the  plants  grow- 
ing and  developing,  and  later  the  gather- 
ing of  fresh  ripe  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes,  strawberries,  etc. — not  the  stale, 
half  rotted  fruit  of  the  market  stand — 
crisp  radishes,  asparagus,  lettuce — not 
the  wilted  stuff  of  the  dealer — tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  peas,  beans,  still  cool 
with  the  morning  dew.  And,  last,  but 
not  least,  the  satisfaction  that  enemies 
have  been  met  and  overcome,  that  you 
are  the  victor  and  the  bugs  have  been 
vanquished.  These  are  the  p-reatest  lux- 
uries of  the  home  orchard  and  garden, 
and  their  value  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  money. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  which  I  believe 
to-  be  true,  that  the  city  man's  table  is 
better  supplied  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables than  is  that  of  the  countryman  of 
equal  financial  standing.  Pork,  potatoes, 
bread,  pies  and  cake,  with  little  variation 
even  through  the  summer  months,  form 
the  chief  articles  of  food  in  thousands  of 
country  homes,  and  the  family,  espe- 
cially the  children,  are  deprived  of  their 
rightful  heritage,  the  things  that  their 
appetites  crave  most — fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Honestly,  now^  did  you  ever 
eat  any  apples,  pears,  strawberries  or 
grapes  bought  out  of  a  basket  or  box 
that  ever  tasted  half  so  good  as  those 
you  gathered  by  the  hatfull  as  a  boy  or 
girl  from  the  old  farm  orchard,  garden 
and  arbor?  Or,  perhaps,  the  very  best 
ones  came  from  a  neighbor's  orchard  or 
garden. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
most  pleasant  memories  of  our  boyhood 
and  girlhood  days  upon  the  farm  are  in- 
separably associated  with  the  fruits  and 
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vegetables  of  the  old  orchard  and  gar- 
den. Are  we  going  to  willfully  and 
needlessly  deprive  our  children  of  these 
pleasures,  these  associations,  these  mem- 
ories? You  are  all  familiar  with  the  old 
saying  that  the  best  way  to  a  man's  heart 
is  through  his  stomach.  If  it  be  true 
with  the  man,  how  much  more  so  of  the 
growing  boys  and  girls.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  assuming  fair  and  just  treatment 
otherwise,  I  firmly  believe  that  nothing 
will  help  to  keep  the  country  boys  and 
girls  content  with  rural  life  and  make 
them  appreciate  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  their  situation  as  will  a  good 
home  orchard  and  garden  and  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  good  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  man  who  wilfully  and  needlessly 
deprives  his  family  of  these  necessities 
fails  in  one  of  his  first  duties  a^  a  hus- 
band and  father. 

From  the  standpoint  of  profit  alone, 
the  farm  orchard  and  garden  deserve 
our  special  consideration.  The  amount 
of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre 
of  land  well  tilled  and  well  cared  for  is 
almost  incredible,  and  with  the  number 
of  kinds  that  may  be  grown,  ripening  at 
different  seasons,  in  connection  with  the 
various  methods  of  storing  and  preserv- 
ing, there  need  not  be  a  single  meal  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  the  entire  year  round 
that  cannot  be  maae  more  palatable, 
more  healthful  and  withal  more  cheer- 
ful by  the  presence  of  some  dish  from 
the  orchard  and  garden.  A  single  tree 
of  apples  may  often  produce  enough 
fruit  for  an  average  family  the  entire 
year.    A  Wells  tree  on  the  Experiment 


Station  farm  40  years  old  and  unfruit- 
ful for  a  number  of  years  produced 
about  30  bushels  of  good  quality  the 
first  season  after  being  thoroughly 
pruned  and  sprayed.  During  the  last 
season  a  Stark  tree  about  50  years  old 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  produced 
30  bushels  of  sorted  apples,  and  a  few- 
years  ago  I  knew  a  Baldwin  tree  about 
45  years  old  that  produced  40  bushels 
of  sorted  apples.  Tw-enty-four  Lom- 
bard plum  trees  10  years  in  our  orch- 
ard last  year  ai^eraged  over  six  bush- 
els each  the  fruit  selling  for  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Rest  assured,  then, 
that  aside  from  the  health  and  pleas- 
ure, the  are  devoted  to  the  orchard  and 
small  fruits,  if  well  cared  for,  will  yield 
many  times  over  the  profit  that  can  be 
secured  from  a  similar  area  devoted  to' 
the  ordinar}^  farm  crops.  It  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  farm  orchard  and  the  gar- 
den are  so  generally  neglected,  when 
proper  care  will  yield  such  enormous 
profits. 

The  area  required  for  the  production 
of  fruit  for  the  use  of  the  average  family 
need  not  be  large,  if  good  care  is  given. 
One  acre  devoted  to  the  orchard  and 
vine  fruits  in  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing number  will  give  ample  variety 
and  quantity :  Twelve  apples,  six  each 
of  the  pear,  plum,  peach,  sour  cherry, 
sweet  cherry,  quince  and  p'rape,  300 
strawberry  plants,  twentv-five  each  of 
black  and  red  raspberries,  twenty-five 
blackberries,  twelve  currants  and  twelve 
gooseberries. 
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DRAFT  HORSES  ON  THE  FARM 

/  V.  Hyatt,  '05 


Now,  when  draft  horses  are  in  such 
great  demand,  farmers  in  all  sections  are 
giving  the  question  of  their  production 
quite  a  little  thought,  and  rightly  so. 
Drafters  the  whole  country  over  are  sell- 
ing at  wholly  unprecedented  prices,  and 
the  demand  is  away  ahead  of  the  sup- 
ply. Buyers  are  scouring  the  producing 
sections  with  energy,  and  most  of  them 
complain,  not  of  the  high  prices  demand- 
ed, but  of  the  absolute  scarcity  of  good 
individuals.  Pick  up  any  farm  paper, 
and  this  will  be  one  of  its  most  striking 
features ;  and  start  out  yourself  to  buy  a 
pair  of  good  ones  and  you  will  be  most 
forcibly  convinced  that  we  have  not 
nearly  enough  of  the  kind  we  want. 
Then  why  not  breed  a  few  on  your  own 
farm? 

If  you  have  a  large  farm,  by  all  means 
raise  drafters;  if  a  small  one,  you  will 
also  find  it  profitable.  Keep  enough 
good  big  mares  to  do  all  of  your  work, 
and  keep  them  at  the  same  time  raising 
colts.  These  may  very  profitably  be  sold 
at  weaning  time  if  you  are  not  fixed  to 
keep  them  to  maturity.  In  fact,  of  re- 
cent years  good  stocky  weanlings  have 
been  at  such  high  prices  that  the  general 
farmer  is  hardly  warranted  in  keeping 
them  to  marketable  age.  But,  whatever 
plan  you  follow,  be  sure  of  this :  If  you 
produce  good  ones,  you  will  be  well  paid 
for  your  investment  and  trouble.  That 
last  is  an  unsuitable  word,  for  raising 
these  colts  will  be  found  more  of  a  pleas- 
ure than  trouble. 

The  farmer  making  a  business  of 
breeding  draft  horses  always  has  Dlenty 
of  teams  to  do  his  work.  The  mares  can 
safely  be  worked  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  thus  r-aying  well  for  their  keeping ; 
the  stallion,  if  one  is  kept  on  the  place, 


should  be  worked  except  in  the  breeding 
season ;  and  the  young  things  from  three 
years  old  until  of  marketable  age — 
about  five — may,  by  proper  care,  be 
made  to  pay  their  way.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  market  gelding,  then, 
may  be  placed  at  the  cost  of  the  three- 
year-old  colt.  And  these  colts  take 
very  little  special  care  in  breaking  or 
working.  They  are  always  ready  for 
the  heaviest  load,  will  take  the  plow 
along  at  a  good,  strong  gait,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  at  all  times 
safe  and  pleasant  to  handle.  And  this 
working  about  the  farm  is  all  the 
breaking  or  training  they  need  in  prep- 
aration for  market. 

Fitting  for  market  is  also  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter,  requiring  only  plenty 
of  feed  of  the  right  sort,  careful  groom- 
ing and  just  sufficient  exercise  to  keep 
up  the  best  of  tone  and  spirit.  The  time 
required  for  this  is  usually  short,  not 
often  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred 
days  after  taking  from  hard  work.  In 
fact,  if  properly  worked  and  cared  for, 
ready  sale  may  be  found  with  little  or 
even  no  special  fitting,  although  I  think 
it  will  pay  well  to  have  them  in  the  very 
pink  of  condition  as  ordinarily  consid- 
ered by  the  buyer.  This  fitting  is  usually 
to  be  done  during  the  slack  of  winter,  so 
any  extra  time  spent  in  grooming  will 
not  be  missed.  However,  the  demand 
for  drafters  is  more  general  throughout 
the  year  than  with  the  other  types  of 
horse,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  they 
may  be  sold  at  almost  any  season  at 
practically  full  value. 

In  any  line  of  live  stock  breeding 
many  culls  or  misfits  are  certain  to  ap- 
pear, the  successful  disposal  of  which 
may  often  mean  the  diflference  between 
a  profit  or  a  loss,  and  here  again  the 
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breeder  of  draft  horses  has  it  over  his 
neighbor  in  the  harness  horse  business. 
The  misfit  drafter  is  usually  one  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  has  failed  to  attain 
the  required  size,  or  else  those  that  have 
been  blemished.  These  all  find  a  more 
or  less  ready  sale — the  undersized  ones 
for  farming,  express,  transfer  or  other 
city  use,  and  those  that  are  badly  blem- 
ished go  to  the  rougher  kinds  of  heavy 
hauling,  as  road  grading,  coal  hauling, 
etc.  But  it  takes  auite  a  bad  blemish  or 
hurt  to  disqualify  for  the  better  market, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  their 
quiet  disposition  drafters  are  much  less 
liable  to  injury  than  the  smaller  types. 
Considering  their  strong  demand  at  good 
prices,  the  comparative  ease  of  raising 
them  and  the  manv  other  advantages 
they  possess,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
drafter  is  the  horse  for  the  farmer  and 
that  he  should  not  only  breed  enough  to 
keep  himself  supplied  with  teams,  but 
should  have  one  or  more  to  sell  every 
year. 


But,  you  will  say,  this  or  that  fellow 
failed  at  just  this  sort  of  thine.  Quite 
likely.  And  why?  Perhaps  they  bred 
their  mares  to  that  grade  nondescript  of 
Smith's,  or  maybe  to  the  one  that  is  so 
slabsided  and  crooked  legged,  but  hap- 
pens to  be  a  pure  bred?  Were  there  no 
good,  sound,  well  bred  stallions  in  the 
neighborhood?  Yes,  Jones  had  one  or 
two,  but  he  stood  them  at  $20,  while 
Smith  only  charged  $10 — or  was  it  $8? 
So  these  mares  were  bred  to  the  mongrel 
stallion  to  save  a  paltry  $10  or  so,  while 
the  produce  of  such  a  mating  would  in 
all  probability  be  worth  from  $40  to  $100 
less  than  if  the  mares  had  been  bred  to 
the  good  horse.  Or,  maybe  the  fault 
was  not  in  breeding,  but  in  feeding.  It 
takes  plenty  of  good  feed  to  make  draft 
horses,  and  any  check  or  stunting  in 
their  growth  will  take  quite  a  few  dol- 
lars out  of  the  breeder's  pocket.  Breed 
right,  feed  right,  and  then  watch  the 
buyers  hustling"  for  them. 
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THE  ROLrE  PLAYED  BY  SELrECTION  IN  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  I.IVE  STOCK 

By  V.  E  Brubaker,  '11 


The  variety  of  uses  to  which  domesti- 
cated animals  have  been  put,  the  food 
upon  which  they  have  subsided,  the  cH- 
mate  in  which  they  have  been  reared, 
and  selection  for  especial  uses,  have  pro- 
duced wide  variations,  which  are  now  so 
apparent. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  even  the  influ- 
ence of  nature  alone,  in  some  cases  aided 
and  in  others  counteracted  by  effects  of 
man,  has  constantly  been  at  work  break- 
ing up  the  uniformity  of  the  original 
type,  until  divergence  from  the  original, 
proved  to  be  wonderful. 

The  influence  of  selection,  for  a  good 
example,  in  creating  divergence  from  a 
type  singularly  uniform,  finds  a  most 
striking  illustration  in  the  case  of  do- 
mestic pigeons,  of  which  there  are  now 
300  known  varieties  and  all  probably  de- 
scended from  the  wild  pigeon.  In  prac- 
tical business  of  breeding  domesticated 
animals,  it  is  important  that  due  promi- 
nence be  given  tO'  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  climatic  condition.  For  it  fol- 
lows that  a  race  or  breed  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  a  certain  locality,  a  certain 
mode  of  life  and  condition  of  climate, 
may  in  time  change  all  its  distinguished 
characteristics  and  become  perfectly 
worthless  and  vice  versa. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I 
think  heredity  should  be  considered. 
The  influence  of  heredity  is  always  pres- 
ent in  reproduction  of  animal  life,  and 
never  fails  to  assert  itself  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

We  ma]  ' 
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it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  off- 
springs produced  should  possess  general 
characteristics  of  the  Essex  breed;  but, 
if  having  selected  our  breeding  pair 
with  view  to  transmission  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  head  and  ear,  we  would  find  in 
the  progeny  few,  if  any,  possessing  the 
peculiarity  we  have  sought  for,  and  are 
apt  to  lose  faith  in  the  power  of  heredity. 
All  these  factors  tend  tO'  make  a  breeder 
of  live  stock  change  or  stick  with  his 
views  of  breding.  Also  this  leads  the 
breeder  to  take  advantage  of  the  almost 
numberless  shades  of  divergences  from 
the  original  type  to  be  found  among  the 
different  species  of  domestic  animals. 
Along  with  the  aid  of  heredity,  he  pro- 
duces wonderful  transformation  by  se- 
lecting such  individuals  as  most  nearly 
conform  to  his  ideal  and  those  which 
manifest  a  tendency  to  assume  the  de- 
sired form.  Therefore,  by  complying 
such  an  individual,  he  looks  forward  to 
the  offspring,  which  he  expects  to  be 
more  prominent  than  the  parent. 

The  individual  farmer  will  select  that 
breed  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  de- 
sire and  will  attempt  to  produce  stock 
best  adapted  for  his  use  on  the  farm  ; 
also  such  as  will  conform  tO'  the  best 
market  class. 

For  instance,  the  Southdown,  which 
was  chosen  by  Creders,  who  bred  and 
fed  them  through  many  years,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  improvement  in  quality 
and  flavor  of  flesh,  which  afterwards 
made  them  very  near  the  ideal  of  a  meat 
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mestic  animals,  the  sheep  is  perhaps  the 
most  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful 
breeder.  A  well  known  illustration  thus 
attained  in  the  pure  breed  was  shown  in 
the  two  flocks  of  Leicester  sheep  bred  by 
Messrs.  Bocekly  and  Burgess.  Each 
flock  was  kept  pure  for  about  a  half  cen- 
tur}^,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  each 
had  assumed  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance from  that  of  the  other.  Xeverthe- 
less,  both  flocks  were  pure  bred  Leices- 
ter and  could  not  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  breed.  Another  remarkable  in- 
stance of  selection  aft'ecting  a  thorough 
change  of  appearance  and  character  of 
a  breed  was  shown  in  a  Tasmanian  mer- 
ino flock  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  old  type  of  Tasmanian  sheep  had  a 
body  covered  with  heaw  folds,  with 
moderate  sized  folds  on  the  neck.  They 
are  bred  entirely  different  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  ram  buyers  of  the 
mainland  do  not  like  the  heavy  folds  on 
the  neck  and  such  wrinklv  bodies. 

One  of  our  best  and  most  common 
breeds  of  swine,  the  Poland  China,  was 
and  is  at  the  present  time  being  bred  bv 
careful  selection  of  individuals  for  pur- 
pose of  producing  to  a  greater  degree 
fine  bone  and  a  better  quality  of  meat. 
Yet  breeders  have  found  an  error  in  car- 
rying out  the  fineness  of  bone  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  really  desirable 
for  this  heavy  meat  producing  animal. 
It  causes  a  weakness  of  limb  and  be- 


comes a  detriment  to  breeders  as  well  as 
market  dealers.  But  this  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  careful  selection  of  sires.  In 
the  YQvy  earliest  improvement  of  our 
domestic  animals  the  breeders  selected 
with  much  skill  and  bred  in-and-in, 
Avhich  is  a  good  thing  to  practice  if  the 
individuals  selected  are  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  have  strong  and  vigorous 
constitutions.  We  find  this,  of  course, 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  common  class  of  farmers, 
as  they  have  not  the  money  to  invest  in 
such  high  priced  stock. 

Although  I  believe  the  farmers  of 
today  and  those  of  the  next  generation 
will  take  advantage  in  live  stock  breed- 
ing of  reasoning  out  the  power  of  se- 
lection, they  will  do  this  not  merely  for 
the  betterment  of  their  own  animals,  but 
because  they  are  using  more  science  as 
the  population  and  dem.ands  of  this 
country  increase,  as  well  as  to  show 
their  love  for  high  class  stock. 

Increased  population,  greater  demands 
and  decrease  of  estate  of  each  farmer 
means  increase  in  number  of  breeders 
and  that  stock  raising  is  fast  becoming 
more  scientific. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  live 
stock  breeding  will  be  successfully  ac- 
complished when  our  breeders  have  the 
most  scientific  modes  of  selection  under 
their  control. 
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BETTER  LrlVE  STOCK 

By  M.  A,  Bachtell,  '11 


As  one  is  whirled  rapidly  through  a 
rural  district  on  a  passenger  train  one 
cannot  fail  tO'  be  impressed  with  the  end- 
less variations  which  the  various  farms 
present.  Invariably  a  mental  picture  of 
the  man  who  owns  the  farm-  presents  "t- 
self  to  the  observer  as  he  passes  by.  This 
man  is  set  down  as  slack  and  shiftless ; 
that  one  as  ambitious  and  prosperous, 
according  as  the  appearance  of  his  build- 
ings, the  cleanliness  of  his  yards  and  the 
condition  of  his  stock  indicate.  The 
prosperous  man  invariably  has  well  bred 
stock.  Some  may  argue  that  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  prosperous  that  he  is  able  to 
afford  such  stock,  but  I  think  that  the 
proposition  can  be  turned  around  and 
the  possession  of  well  bred  stock  be 
made  one  of  the  stepping  stones  to  his 
prosperity.  He  saw  years  ago  what 
many  of  his  neighbors  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize — that  the  better  the  qual- 
ity of  stock  the  more  valuable  it  is  both 
economically  and  in  the  gratification  of  a 
personal  pride. 

The  idea  that  the  grade  or  cross-bred 
sire  has  a  place  in  American  stock  rais- 
ing is  a  fallacy  that  the  breeder,  whether 
young  or  old,  should  get  over  as  quickly 
as  possible.  A  plea  can  be  made  for  the 
grade  female,  especially  if  she  is  a  good 
grade,  for  she  is  needed  and  in  many 
cases  is  well  filling  the  place  she  today 
occupies.  A  herd  of  fine  pure  bred  fe- 
males would  be  expensive,  and  for  the 
breeder  who  caters  simply  to  the  open 
market  perhaps  an  unprofitable  invest- 
ment. A  good  grade  may  be  better  than 
a  poor  pure  bred  animal,  and  when  bred 
to  a  good  pure  bred  sire  will  produce  off- 
spring that  are  nearly  the  equal  of  pure 
bred  animals.  Many  farmers,,  realizing 
this,  are  apt  to  use  some  cross  bred  sire 


simply  because  he  is  cheaper.  This  is 
wrong.  A  pure  bred  and  a  cross  bred 
sire  can  well  be  compared  to  two  ropes, 
one  strong  and  with  all  its  strands  intact, 
representing  the  pure  bred  animal;  the 
other  frayed  and  weakened,  representing 
the  cross  bred  one.  A  pure  bred  sire  rep- 
resents years  of  breeding  for  a  definite 
purpose.  Consequentlv,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  selected  simply  because 
he  is  a  good  individual  or  turned  down 
because  his  appearance  is  not  just  what 
it  should  be.  O'ne  should  go  back  and 
investigate  his  ancestors  to  see  if  they 
were  all  good  individuals  and  of  similar 
type.  There  is  a  law  of  breeding,  short 
but  terse,  and  it  is  that  like  begets  like  or 
the  likeness  of  some  ancestor.  Conse- 
quently, a  sire  will  transmit  vigor,  fer- 
tility and  longevity  in  proportion  as  he 
receives  them  from  his  ancestors.  An 
animal  may  have  the  best  of  pedigree, 
but  his  environment  during  his  growing 
period  may  have  been  such  that  he 
reached  maturity  lacking  the  beauty  and 
finish  which  he  should  possess.  Such  a 
sire  undoubtedly  has  a  good  pedigree 
and  might  produce  splendid  offspring, 
but  a  good  breeder  would  be  wary  about 
using  such  an  animal.  Another  animal 
is  a  splendid  individual,  but  his  condition 
is  due  to  environment  rather  than  to  his 
ancestors,  some  of  which  were  of  poor 
stock.  Such  a  sire  should  never  be  used 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  today  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  Having 
satisfied  one's  self  that  the  individuality 
and  breeding  of  an  animal  is  all  right,  it 
would  still  be  unwise  to  purchase  it  and 
put  it  at  once  at  the  head  of  a  valuable 
herd.  It  might  fail  to  mate  successfully 
with  the  herd  females.  Rather  should 
he  be  mated  with  a  few  females  of 
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known  Avorth.  so  that  his  ability  to  im- 
prove the  herd  may  be  forecasted  by  the 
offspring. 

]\Iany  farmers  reahze  the  value  of 
having  pure  bred  animals,  but  still  they 
hang  back  either  through  timidity  or  on 
account  of  pecuniary  reasons  and  con- 
tinue  to  breed  common  stock.  Some  say, 
''Is  it  not  better  to  continue  to  breed 
common  stock  until  I  can  make  enough 
money  to  buy  pedigreed  animals,  -rather 
than  to  go  in  debt  in  order  to  buy  them 
at  once?''  By  expressing  a  desire  to 
have  better  stock  they  virtually  admit 
that  the  common  stock  is  not  profitable. 
How,  then,  can  they  expect  to  make 
enough  money  from  them  to  buy  the  bet- 
ter class  of  animals  ?  Besides,  one  with 
the  true  breeder's  instinct  would  not 
\\ant  to  spend  several  years  working 


with  inferior  stock,  a  practice  conducive 
to  no  large  gains. 

Grading  is  a  form  of  breeding  open  to 
nearly  all  farmers.  It  consists  in  build- 
ing up  the  home  stock  by  the  use  of  pure 
bred  sires.  In  six  g;-enerations  of  stock 
practically  a  pure  bred  herd  can  be  es- 
tablished, although  the  animals  will  never 
be  eligible  to  registry.  In-breeding  and 
line-breeding  mav  be  used  to  secure 
quicker  results.  Line-breeding  consists 
in  the  selection  and  mating  of  animals 
from  a  single  line  of  descent.  In-breed- 
ing is  the  mating  of  animals  identical  in 
50  per  cent,  or  more  of  their  blood. 
There  are  three  favorite  crosses  in  in- 
breeding— namely,  sire  and  daughter, 
mother  and  son  and  brother  and  sister. 
Inbreeding  rapidly  intensifies  whatever 
quality  is  in  the  blood.    If  that  is  good, 
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the  results  will  be  good  ;  if  it  contains 
some  weak  points,  dire  effects  may  fol- 
low. It  should  be  left  alone  unless  it 
can  be  skillfully  handled.  Another  sys- 
tem is  to  breed  the  best  to  the  best,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  related  or 
not. 

Breeding  is  a  science  and  one  that 
calls  for  a  large  amount  of  good  judg- 
ment. The  breeder  who  simply  realizes 
that  a  sire  breeds  well  insofar  as  he  is 
himself  well  bred  and  vigorous  and  se- 
lects accordingly  is  following  the  same 
laws  as  his  more  scientific  brother  who 
has  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 


laws  of  nature,  but  he  is  working  in  the 
dark.  Every  stock  raiser  can  be  prac- 
tical, if  not  scientific.  Just  a  smattering 
of  science  is  often  dangerous  anyhow. 
Breed  the  best  to  the  best.  Have  an 
ideal  in  mind  and  breed  for  it.  Do  not 
be  led  astray  by  fancy  points  which  a 
temporary  market  demands,  but  be  on 
the  watch  for  any  real  improvement  in 
your  chosen  breed.  All  cannot  be  Booths 
or  Cruickshanks,  but  all  can  work  to- 
gether for  the  betterment  of  the  live 
stock  of  a  community  and  indirectly  for 
greater  prosperity. 


BITTER  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE 

By  W.  R.  Clum,  '10 


Bitter  rot  of  apples  has  been  known 
since  1856  by  a  variety  of  names  and 
on  various  of  our  common  fruits.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1854  on  the 
grape,  and  two  years  later  was  found 
on  the  apple.  Again,  in  1859,  it  was 
found  on  peaches  and  nectarines.  All 
of  these  were  discovered  in  England 
by  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkely,  and,  being 
found  on  different  fruits,  were  thought 
to  be  different  species  of  fungus,  and 
consequently  they  were  given  different 
names,  even  though  a  resemblance  was 
noted.  Later  investigations,  however, 
indicated  that  they  were  all  one  spe- 
cies. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis  was  the  first  to 
find  this  fungus  in  the  United  States. 
He  described  it  in  1876  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1874  it  was  described  by  Cur- 
tis and  Berkely  under  the  name  of 
Gloesporium  versicolor.  Little  was 
done,  however,  until  1887,  when  Gollo- 
way  treated  it  from  an  economical 
standpoint.  By  that  time  the  bitter  rot 
had  appeared  in  many  states  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Kansas,  and  the  de- 


struction of  crops  became  so  large  that 
numerous  mycologists  began  studying 
it  as  an  economic  disease. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this 
fungus  is  almost  worldwide,  being 
found  wherever  the  apple  will  grow. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  found  espe- 
cially destructive  northeast  of  and  in- 
cluding part  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  the  heavily  infected  region 
reaching  the  Atlantic  in  the  region  of 
the  Virginias. 

The  bitter  rot  fungus  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  apple,  being  proven  by 
Halsted  to  occur  as  well  on  the  grape, 
peach,  pear,  pepper,  tomato,  eggplant, 
banana,  quince,  lemon  and  bean.  All- 
wood,  in  1894,  stated  that  all  poma- 
ceous  fruits  were  attacked  by  Goes- 
porium  fructigenum,  and  in  1902  it  was 
grown    successfully   on    the  squash. 

The  bitter  rot  closely  resembles  the 
brown  rot  in  general  appearance,  but 
can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
dark  or  nearly  black  specks  or  pustules 
which  form  in  the  center  of  the  in- 
fected area,  and  by  the  fact  that,  in 
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mummified  fruit,  the  mycelium  seldom 
destroys  the  entire  substance  of  the 
fruit,  as  does  the  brown  rot.  Also, 
that  the  infected  area  is  sharply  de- 
fined from  the  united  area  in  bitter  rot, 
while  one  area  merges  gradually  into 
the  other  in  brown  rot. 

Bitter  rot — or  ripe  rot.  as  the  name 
signifies — appears  on  the  apple  only  as 
it  is  approaching  maturity.  It  is  found 
from  July  to  September.  Green  fruit 
is  found  to  be  practically  immune  from 
the  disease,  probably  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  malic  acid  found  in 
green  fruit,  but  which  disappears  as 
the  fruit  ripens.  The  factors  which  de- 
termine the  time  of  appearance  are 
probably  (1)  the  age  of  the  fruit,  (2) 
the  temperature  and  humiditv  of  the 
air,  (3)  the  presence  of  spore  distribut- 
ing centers. 

AA'arm.  sultry  weather,  particularly 
after  a  rain,  forms  the  ideal  condition 
for  the  development  of  the  bitter  rot. 
In  cool,  dry  summers  the  bitter  rot  is 
usually  present  but  sparingly.  It  is 
essentially  a  hot  weather  disease.  An 
average  temperature  of  90',  with  high 
humidity  for  a  few  days,  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  an  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  crop.  Xights  with  a 
heavy  fall  of  dew,  alternating  with  hot 
days,  are  usually  followed  by  an  ex- 
tensive development  of  the  disease. 
Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the 
entire  destruction  of  a  crop  in  from 
three  to  seven  days. 

The  first  signs  of  the  bitter  rot  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  a  very  faint  light 
brown  discoloration  under  the  skin  of 
the  apple,  usually  on  the  smooth,  un- 
broken surface  of  the  fruit.  The  epi- 
dermis of  the  diseased  area  becomes 
light  brown  in  color,  with  sharply  de- 
fined borders  of  a  darker  hue,  which 
become  darker  as  it  groAvs  older.  AA'hen 
the  spot  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 


diameter,  the  area  appears  slightly 
sunken,  and  the  epidermis  appears  to 
be  thin  and  papery,  but  shows  no  trace 
of  external  injury.  When  about  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  small  black  spots 
(the  fruiting  pustules)  appear  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals  beneath  the 
epidermis  in  the  sunken  area.  These 
increase  in  size  and  project  in  tiny 
raised  points.  Soon  the  epidermis  of 
the  fruit  breaks  through,  and  a  large 
number  of  spores  escape.  These  spores, 
when  not  washed  from  the  fruit,  form 
pinkish,  flesh  colored,  sticky  masses 
when  moist.  On  quiet,  dry  nights  the 
spores  are  discharged  in  long  tendril- 
like threads,  oozing  out  slowly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  pustule. 

The  pustules  are  arranged  in  con- 
centric rings  around  the  point  of  in- 
fection, the  rings  being  more  perfect 
when  the  fungus  develops  rapidly.  The 
pinkish  appearance  of  diseased  fruit  is 
due  to  the  spores  which  exude  from 
the  pustules.  After  a  rainstorm  the  in- 
terior of  the  pustule  looks  sooty  black 
and  the  mouth  ragged,  all  of  the  spores 
having  been  washed  ofi:. 

The  spores,  from  whatever  source  or 
condition,  are  characteristically  a  deli- 
cate pale  green,  with  hyaline  cell  walls 
and  finely  ground  granular  protoplas- 
mic cell  contents.  Spores  are  without 
exception  one-celled. 

The  time  elapsing  between  spore 
germination  on  the  fruit  and  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  first  spore  crop  dift'ers  with 
the  season  from  three  or  four  days  to  a 
week.  These  are  the  conidia  or  sum- 
mer spores. 

These  conidio,  when  they  fall  on  an 
apple,  under  proper  conditions  germi- 
nate in  three  or  four  hours.  Just  be- 
fore germination  a  septum  is  formed, 
frequently  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
spore,  thus  producing  a  two-celled 
spore.    A  spore  may  produce  one,  two 
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or  even  three  germ  tubes.  These  germ 
tubes  usually  start  where  a  wall  forms, 
one  from  each  end  of  the  spore.  The 
germ  tubes  grow  in  length  with  great 
rapidity,  reaching  a  length  three  or 
four  times  that  of  the  spore  in  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour. 

In  the  process  of  germination  the 
spores  become  more  or  less  exhausted 
of  protoplasmic  contents  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  substance  into  the  germ 
tubes.  The  promycele  usually  exhibits 
much  denser  cell  contents  than  true 
mycelium ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  nor- 
mally hyaline,  with  slightly  granular 
cell  contents. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  conidia 
cease  to  be  formed,  small  black  knots 
appear  among  the  tangled  masses  of 
hyphae,  looking  much  like  warts. 
Drops  of  a  yellowish  liquid,  frequently 
exude  from  these  black  bodies.  These 
black  knots  or  masses  contain  the  peri- 
thecia  of  the  bitter  rot  fungus.  The 
perithecia  and  asci  were  first  described 
by  Clinton  in  1902,  who  proved  their 
connection  with  the  bitter  rot  fungus 
by  innoculating  ascospores  into  apples 
and  producing  bitter  rot. 

It  is  still  a  question  as  to  how  the 
germinating  spores  find  their  way 
through  the  skin  of  the  apple.  Many 
writers  seem  to  think  that  the  fungus 
enters  through  insect  punctures  and 
other  abrasions  of  the  skin,  or  through 
the  stomata,  but  the  observations  of  a 
number  of  writers  would  indicate  that 
a  wound  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful infection  and  that  the  fungus 
most  commonly  penetrates  the  unbro- 
ken skin. 

Once  inside  the  apple,  the  mycelium 
branches  much  and  develops  rapidly 
and  equally  in  all  directions,  down- 
ward toward  the  core  as  well  as  later- 
ally. This  explains  why  we  have  the 
circular    form    characterictic    of  the 


spots.  Normal  mycelium  is  delicate, 
hyaline,  much  septate  and  constricted 
at  septae.  The  cell  walls  are  pale,  the 
contents  very  slightly  granular,  the 
granulations  usually  showing  promi- 
nently in  the  vicinity  of  ceptae.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  ramifies  widely 
through  the  substance,  is  intracellular 
and  branches  with  great  frequency. 
The  strands  or  threads  of  mycelium 
are  readily  found  and  penetrate  to  the 
center  of  the  specimen.  The  mycelium 
is  the  real  cause  of  decay.  New  infec- 
tion may  take  place  by  placing  this 
mycelium  or  a  patch  containing  it 
against  sound  fruit.  So,  infection  may 
take  place  without  the  aid  of  spores  if 
two  apples  should  hang  close  together. 
The  mycelium  is  not  evanescent, 
though  dehcate  and  persists  in  decayed 
specimens. 

Apples,  if  badly  attacked,  will  often 
shrivel  up  and  may  hang  on  the  tree 
for  a  year  or  more.  The  next  summer 
the  mycelium,  which  has  been  lying 
dormant  during  the  winter,  will  de- 
velop conidial  spores,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  infection.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  fruit  on  the 
ground  causes  much  damage,  for  in 
that  position  they  soon  decay.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  apples  badly  in- 
fected by  the  fungus  are  heavier  than 
healthy  apples,  due  likely  to  the  taking 
up  of  water. 

In  1902  was  discovered  that  missing 
link  in  the  Hfe  cycle  of  the  fungus 
which  apparently  has  solved  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  fungus  passes  the  win- 
ter. Students  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  beHef  that  the  disease  was  carried 
over  in  the  mummified  fruit,  and  so 
after  the  ravages  of  1900  they  set  to 
work  studying  the  life  history. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  observed  that 
instead  of  infection  starting  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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OHIO  SHEEP  SHEARING  FESTIVALr 

By  Henry  W,  Vaughn 


The  third  sheep  shearing  festival  was 
held  at  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 
on  Wednesday,  April  14,  1909.  The 
event  was  given  in  the  new  Live  Stock 
Judging  Pavilion,  where  there  was  splen- 
did space  for  the  shearing  and  plenty  of 
seating  room  for  the  visitors. 

Beginning  at  9  130  a.  m.  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  day,  an  interesting 
program  of  contests  and  exhibitions  was 
carried  out,  which  proved  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  large  number  of  shepherds 
present.  Small  prizes  were  offered  in 
the  various  competitions,  but  these  were 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lively  in- 
terest with  which  the  contestants  entered 
into  the  work.  The  rivalry  was  friendly, 
and  the  best  of  spirit  prevailed  through- 
out. 

The  awards  were  based  not  only  upon 
speed  with  the  shears,  but  also  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work,  ability  to  handle  the 
shears,  number  of  cuts  made  in  the  skin 
of  the  sheep  and  the  method  of  handling 
and  holding  the  sheep.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations a  score  card  was  constructed 
to  aid  the  judges  in  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory decision.  The  form  of  the  card 
was  as  follows : 

Points. 


Quality  of  work   30 

Number  of  cuts   20 

Speed   20 

Handling  shears    20 

Handling  sheep    10 


An  exception  was  made  in  the  fourth 
event,  in  which  40  points  were  given  to 
speed,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
points  allotted  to  other  requirements. 

The  first  event  consisted  of  shearing 
two  sheep  with  hand  shears  and  was  lim- 
ited to  expert  workmen.  It  was  won  by 
G.  A.  Shaw,  of  Marengo,  with  a  score 
of  76.    G.  B.  Ford,  of  Cambridge,  was 


second,  with  74,  and  J.  T.  Rider,  of 
Georgesville,  third,  with  72.  There  were 
six  contestants.  The  second  event, 
which  called  for  shearing  two  sheep  with 
hand  machines,  was  also  won  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  whose  score  was  87.  Mr.  Rider 
secured  second  place,  with  7q,  and  Mr. 
Parthemore  was  third,  with  77,  from 
among  four  contestants. 

The  third  event  consisted  in  exhibition 
work  by  an  expert  with  Stewart's  Little 
Wonder  Portable  Shearing  Machine. 
The  work  of  this  machine,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  other  machines  on  exhibition, 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  the 
spectators,  and  each  did  acceptable  serv- 
ice in  the  hands  of  men  who  naturally 
were  skillful  in  handling  a  sheep. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  fourth 
event,  and  Mr.  Ford  won  the  only  prize 
offered,  his  score  being  91.  The  prin- 
cipal requirement  in  this  contest  was 
speed,  and  Mr.  Ford  succeeded  in  shear- 
ing his  sheep  and  tying  the  fleece  in  six 
and  three-fourths  minutes.  This  was 
the  best  time  made  during  the  day  in 
either  hand  or  machine  shearing. 

Four  shearers  entered  the  fifth  contest 
with  the  power  machine.  M'r.  Rider 
(891/2)  was  first,  Mr.  Shaw  (89)  sec- 
ond, and  Mr.  D.  Lewis  (86),  of  Patas- 
kala,  third. 

In  the  college  students'  competition, 
one  sheep  was  shorn  by  each  contestant. 
There  were  three  entries,  of  whom 
Heber  McClelland  (82)  finished  first,  R. 
D.  George  (78)  second,  and  G.  F.  Dick- 
inson (54)  third. 

Next,  a  ring  of  three  Cheviots  were 
judged  by  a  class  of  students  before 
shearing,  and  then  the  fleeces  were  re- 
moved to  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
their  judgment.    It  was  found  that  the 
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students  were  uniformly  correct  in  their 
placings. 

Several  times  during  the  day  Mr.  M. 
D.  Williamson,  of  Centerburg,  did  ex- 
hibition hand  ring  shearing  that  met 
with  favorable  comment  from  everyone. 
His  shearing  was  the  finest  ever  seen  at 
an  Ohio  shearing  festival,  even  though 
speed  is  not  an  outstanding  feature  of 
his  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion Professor  C.  S.  Plumb  gave  a  high- 
ly interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
wools.  Specimens  of  American,  Euro- 
pean and  Australian  wools  were  shown 
in  connection  with  the  lecture,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  Australian  wool  is 
the  best  in  the  world  and  that  Ohio  wool 
is  the  best  in  America.  It  was  urged 
that  Ohio  shepherds  should  not  rest  con- 
tent in  producing  the  best  wool  of  Amer- 
ica, but  that  they  may  profit  from  the 
Australian,  just  as  Americans  in  turn 
would  do  well  to  strive  toward  Ohio's 
standard  in  production.  Emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  difference  between  the  prac- 
tice of  tying  fleeces  in  Australia  and 
America.  The  best  Australian  shippers 
use  a  light  twine  of  very  good  quality, 
while  the  Ohioan  uses  a  heavy  twine  of 
such  poor  quality  that  small  pieces  of 
the  twine  often  get  into  the  wool.  The 
cloth  made  from  such  wool  is  greatly  in- 
jured, because  the  threads  from  the 
twine  refuse  to  take  the  dye.  A  sample 
of  cloth  was  shown  illustrating  this  point 
and  by  the  use  of  several  exhibits  and 


illustrations  the  point  was  forcibly  made 
that  higher  standards  may  be  attained  in 
Ohio  by  giving  more  attention  to  clean- 
liness and  tying  and  that  Ohio  can  there- 
by be  made  more  famous  for  her  wool 
than  at  present. 

All  in  all,  the  festival  proved  highly 
successful,  and  it  is  intended  to  make 
these  events  an  annual  feature  at  the 
University.  The  friendly  competitions, 
the  work  of  the  shearing  machines,  the 
excellent  hand  shearing  and  the  talk  on 
wools — all  co-operated  to  inspire  the  at- 
tending shepherds  to  an  attempt  at  im- 
proving Ohio  production.  All  credit  is 
due  Professor  Plumb  for  the  work  of 
arranging  the  program  and  superintend- 
ing the  festival.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  prize  money  offered  in  the  con- 
tests was  provided  by  W.  E.  Minor  & 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  by  the 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company.  The 
work  of  the  machines  on  exhibition  by 
the  latter  company  helped  to  make 
friends  for  machine  shearing.  It  is  no- 
ticeable, however,  that  skill  in  handling 
the  shears  is  almost  as  important  with 
the  machine  as  it  is  in  hand  shearing. 
Many  men  have  decided  against  shear- 
ing machines  too  quickly.  Had  they 
withheld  judgment  until  they  had  them- 
selves acquired  proficiency  in  its  use, 
most  of  them  would  have  been  far  less 
vigorous  in  their  denunciation  of  ma- 
chine methods.  The  machine  has  its 
place,  and  the  shepherd  who  has  skill  to 
use  one  may  profit  thereby. 
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A  PULI^ED  WOOL  PI>ANT 

By  C.  E,  Snyder,  '09 


Few  people  know  anything  about  the 
pulled  wool  industry,  much  less  where 
the  few  factories  are  located.  There  is 
such  a  factory  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
we  are  going  to  briefly  describe  this  fac- 
tory and  the  methods  they  follow  in  the 
business. 

The  building  is  an  old  wooden  one, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  thirty 
feet  wide  and  two  stories  in  height.  The 
character  of  the  business  is  not  such  that 
it  requires  anything  fine  in  the  way  of 
a  building  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
to  see  the  rather  shaky  old  wooden 
STucture  in  which  the  work  is  done. 

Few  people  realize  the  wide  extent  of 
the  use  of  pulled  wool.  We  don't  hear 
much  about  it  and  we  don't  think  of  it 
as  being  used  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  clothing.  Every  sheep 
slaughtered  yields  more  or  less  pulled 
wool.  AMien  we  think  of  this  we  begin 
to  see  that  the  business  is  indeed  exten- 
sive, although  it  is  carried  on  by  com- 
paratively few  people. 

The  great  slaughter  houses  send  in 
hides  by  the  carload.  They  are  spread 
out  flat,  salted  and  piled  one  on  top  of 
another.  As  they  come  into  the  factor}^ 
they  are  stored  in  the  basement  in  about 
the  same  way  as  they  are  packed  in  the 
car.  This  is  wheie  we  entered  the  fac- 
tory, walking  over  tons  of  springy^  life- 
like piles  of  hides.  As  the  hides  are 
wanted  they  are  taken  out  of  the  store 
room  on  wheelbairows,  piled  four  feet 
high  and  run  into  the  washing  and 
wringing  apartment. 

The  hides  are  washed  by  being  laid 
out  flat,  wool  side  up,  on  a  sliding  table, 
where  they  are  fed  to  a  cylinder  con- 
taining many  dull  knives  which  beat 
through  the  wool  and  against  the  skin, 


taking  out  burrs,  and  over  which  a 
stream  of  water  hows. 

After  washing,  the  hides  are  wrung 
by  centrifugal  force.  About  forty  of 
them  will  go  in  one  of  the  great  wring- 
ers. These  wringers  are  like  great  brass 
kettles,  fitted  inside  of  a  stationarv  cast 
iron  jacket.  The  inner  receptacle  con- 
taining the  hides  is  whirled  at  about 
2500  revolutions  per  minute  for  about 
seven  or  eight  minutes. 

After  this  process  the  hides  leave  this 
floor  and  go  to  the  floor  above,  where 
they  are  "painted,"  graded  and  piled 
awaiting  the  pullers.  The  composition 
of  this  "paint"  is  not  known  to  people 
in  general.  Those  handling  this  chem- 
ical wear  rubber  gloves,  as  the  hands 
are  seriously  affected  by  it  if  they  come 
in  contact  with  it.  The  hides  lie  for 
one  day  after  "painting"  before  they  are 
ready  to  pull.  Before  pulling  the  hides 
are  graded  very  closely  by  one  who  un- 
derstands the  business  thoroughly. 

But  one  grade  of  hides  is  handled  at 
a  time.  The  hides  are  thrown  over  an 
oval  horse  so  that  all  parts  are  held  out 
nicely  and  the  wool  is  pulled  with  the 
hands.  It  is  not  really  pulled,  but 
shoved  off.  The  puller  does  a  sHght 
amount  of  sorting  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  fleece. 

The  wool  as  soon  as  taken  from  the 
hides  is  ready  for  the  dryer.  The  dry- 
ing is  done  by  means  of  hot  air.  The 
dryer  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  high.  A  great 
endless  apron  runs  through  this  back 
and  forth,  the  wool  being  spread  out 
thin  on  this.  It  takes  wool  about  ten 
minutes  to  pass  through  the  dryer.  The 
wool  is  bagged  in  gummy  sacks  holding 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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EDITORIALS 

As  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close, 
there  arises  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
graduates  the  question,  'What  shall  I 
do  when  I  am  through  college?"  With 
some  the  way  is  quite  clear ;  circum- 
stances have  so  outlined  their  path  that 
there  is  nothing  for  them  tO'  do  but  to 
follow  it. 

With  the  great  majority  of  young 
men,  however,  this  is  no  small  question. 
Many  many  times  has  the  young  man 
:graduating  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege asked  himself  this  question,  "Shall 
I  return  to  the  farm  or  shall  I  take  up 
teaching,  station  or  government  work?" 

In  answering  this  question  one  must 
■consider  a  number  of  factors  which  de- 
termine the  line  of  work  a  man  should 
take  up.  Some  have  no  farm:  to  which 
to  return,  and  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  more  capital  than  they  have  to  buy 
and  equip  one.  There  are  others  who 
have  had  little  or  no  practical  experi- 
ence on  the  farm,  and  to  whom  farm  life 
holds  no  attraction.  To  men  in  these 
two  classes  there  is  open  a  wide  and  un- 
limited field  along  the  line  of  college, 
station  or  government  work. 

The  third  class — and  would  that  there 
were  more  in  this  class — have  come  here 


with  no  other  view  in  mind  than  that  of 
going  back  to  the  farm  when  they  have 
finished  their  college  course. 

The  graduate  from  an  agricultural 
college  should  be  a  farmer,  he  should  put 
into  actual  practice  the  things  he  has 
been  taught,  and  show  by  actual  work 
that  agriculture  can  be  made  the  great- 
est occupation  in  the  world. 

The  country  needs  such  men,  and  the 
opportunities  for  success  are  great. 
Then  let  the  man  with  the  ooportunity 
start  in  his  life  work  at  once  while  he 
is  yet  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to 
put  into  practice  the  principles  he 
learned  in  college.  Let  him  determine 
that  his  work  shall  be  an  example  of 
thoroughness  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 

AG.  SOCIETY  MEETING. 

The  Agricultural  Society  met  Wed- 
nesday evening.  May  5th,  in  Town- 
shend  Hall.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  outgoing  President, 
Mr.  Elser,  who,  after  making  a  few 
remarks,  introduced  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Oyler.  The  latter  having 
called  for  the  minutes  of  the  April 
meeting,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Professor  McCall  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  subject  of  his  address 
was  :  ''What  Invention  Has  Done  for 
Agriculture."  The  speaker  gave  a 
history  of  the  development  of  impor- 
tant agricultural  machinery,  mention- 
ing in  particular  the  plow  and  the 
grain  binder.  He  made  very  clear  the 
importance  of  improved  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  told  his  audience  that 
development  in  this  line  had  by  no 
means  reached  its  zenith. 

Near  the  close  of  his  talk  Professor 
McCall  showed  some  lantern  slides  of 
agricultural  implements.  These,  as 
well  as  his  address,  proved  very  enter- 
taining. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  is  renewing  its  interest, 
and  that  in  the  near  future  will  be  the 
leading  society  in  the  college. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  State 
Corn  Show  is  already  making  plans  for 
the  next  show  and  if  these  plans  are 
carried  out  the  next  show  will  not  only 
be  larger,  but  more  educational  than  the 
last. 

While  the  exhibition  of  samples  of 
corn  is  of  considerable  value  in  arousing 
interest  and  inducing  study  of  corn 
problems,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  winning  samples  are  not  always  the 
best  for  practical  purposes  and  that  too 
many  persons  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  such  exhibitions.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  thought  best  to  continue  the 
yield  per  acre  and  cost  of  producing 
corn  and  the  farm  management  contests 
of  last  year  and  to  introduce  other 
utility  contests  in  variety  testing,  plant 
breeding  and  a  boys'  corn  growing  con- 
test, a  uniformity  of  stand  contest  and 
a  Grange  contest. 

In  the  yield  per  acre  and  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com  contest,  40  credits  will  be 
given  to  the  cost  per  bushel;  30  credits 
to  the  yield  per  acre,  and  30  credits  to 
the  detail  of  report.  Each  report  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  records,  weights  and 
measurements,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
competition.  A  bushel  sample  of  the 
corn  (70  pounds  of  ear  corn),  which  will 
represent  the  average  condition  of  the 
corn  as  to  moisture  content,  uniformity 
of  type,  maturity  and  other  qualities, 
must  be  sent  at  the  time  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, to  the  Agronomy  Department, 
Ohio  State  University,  to  be  used  as  a 
moisture  sample  and  also  as  an  exhibi- 
tion sample  at  the  State  Show.  The 
yields  of  all  plots  in  this  contest  will  be 
reduced  to  15  per  cent,  moisture  basis. 
The  plots  upon  which  the  contest  is 
based  must  be  at  least  one  acre  in  area 
and  may  be  a  portion  of  a  larger  field 


— the  cost  of  production  being  based  on 
the  cost  of  producing  the  entire  field. 

The  boys'  corn  growing  contest  is 
open  to  all  boys  and  girls  of  the  state 
under  18  vears  of  age,  and  the  trophy 
cup  which  is  offered  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  will  be  given  to  the  boy  or 
girl  exhibiting  the  best  lo-ear  sample  of 
corn  grown  by  the  exhibitor.  The  ex- 
hibitor should  have  as  complete  charge 
of  the  work  and  do  as  much  of  the  work 
as  his  age  will  permit.  The  seed  corn 
may  be  secured  from  parents  or  neigh- 
bors, or  nearby  breders,  but  should  not 
be  secured  from  any  great  distance. 

Ohio  has  been  a  leader  in  the  produc- 
tion of  corn,  growing  the  largest  yield 
per  acre  of  any  of  the  corn  states,  but 
most  of  the  other  states  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  corn  improvement,  and 
in  order  to  keep  in  the  lead  Ohio  must 
get  down  to  rock  bottom,  practical 
studies,  such  as  these  contests  are  in- 
tended to  stimulate. 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  in  planning 
for  this  work.    Do  it  now. 

Address  all  requests  for  further  in- 
formation to 

V.  M.  Shoesmith, 
O.  S.  U.,  Columbus. 


The  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion will  hold  another  large  and  import- 
ant branch  meeting  May  7  and  8,  '09,  at 
Cincinnati.  Some  time  ago  a  similar 
meeting  was  held  at  Toledo  and  it  was 
met  with  such  success  that  other  cities 
have  taken  up  the  opportunity  whereby 
the  producer  and  consumer  of  milk  can 
be  brought  closer  together  and  both  be 
made  to  realize  the  need  and  value  of 
better  dairy  products.  In  connection 
with  the  meeting  a  milk  contest  and  ex- 
hibit will  also  be  held  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  persons  receiving  highest 
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score.  The  College  of  Agriculture  will 
be  represented  on  the  program  by  Pro- 
fessor Erf  and  Professor  Plumb  and  Dr. 
White  from  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.  Among  the  other  noted 
speakers  are:  i,  Governor  Harmon;  2, 
Clarence  B.  Lane,  Chief  of  Dairy  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  3,  Professor  Van 
Norman,  State  College,  Pa. ;  4,  Hon. 
Renick  Dunlap,  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner;  5,  John  D.  Nichols, 
President  Ohio'  Dairymen's  Association, 
Cleveland ;  6,  L.  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma, 
Ohio  ;  7,  Bert  Smith,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
and  eight  leading  physicians  who  are 
closely  connected  with  the  milk  supply 
of  our  large  cities.  The  190Q  annual 
report  of  the  State  Dairy  Association 
will  be  out  the  latter  part  of  June.  It 
will  include  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
important  branch  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
extensive  report  ever  published  by  the 
association. 

The  Dairy  Department  is  installing  a 
chutte  milk  evaporator  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  qoo  pounds  of  milk  per  hour, 
and  will  be  used  in  the  regular  work  of 
the  department.  It  was  presented  to 
the  department  by  Paul  S.  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  represents  the 
Hoffman-Ehler  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  at  last 
the  horticultural  department  is  provided 
with  a  thoroughly  modern  spraying 
equipment.  It  consists  of  a  250  gallon 
tank  and  tower,  and  a  3^  H.  P.  gaso- 
line engine  with  all  the  usual  accessories. 
The  outfit  will  be  used  not  only  in  doing 
the  much  needed  spraying  in  the  orch- 
ards and  upon  the  campus,  but  will  also 
be  used  by  the  classes  in  horticulture  for 
experimental    and    demonstration  pur- 


poses. Assistant  Professor  Davis  has 
been  making  annual  requests  for  such 
an  outfit  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
and  is  taking  a  certain  amount  of  par- 
donable pride  in  finally  being  able  to 
demonstrate  to  his  classes  how  modern 
spraying  operations  are  carried  on. 


Professor  Plum  and  "Davy"  Fyfife,  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  at- 
tended Shugarts  and  Stubb's  sale  of 
Holsteins,  April  28,  at  Marion,  Ind.  The 
sale  consisted  of  ninety-three  heads  of 
cows  and  heifers  and  a  number  of  bull 
calves.  The  highest  priced  cow  sold  for 
$385.  Professor  Plum  bought  two  young 
cows  for  the  University,  paying  $365 
for  one  and  $260  for  the  other.  These 
two  cows  were  both  sired  by  the  bull.  Sir 
Holden  Wayne  DeKol,  formerly  owned 
by  the  University.  With  this  addition 
the  University  will  have  four  head  sired 
by  the  same  bull  and  all  exceedingly 
good  animals.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
animals  in  the  sale  were  purchased  by 
Ohio  breeders.  There  were  also  present 
men  from  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wiscusin  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  from 
Indiana.  On  their  return  the  Professor 
and  Mr.  Fyffe  visited  the  Proctor  farm, 
south  of  Trenton,  Ohio,  where  they  were 
looking  at  fat  cattle.  From  there  they 
went  to  J.  A.  Gerlaugh's  farm  to  see  his 
Shorthorns. 


The  Departent  of  Animal  Husbandry 
recently  sold  the  Hackney  stallion,  Ohio 
Gallant,  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Crockett,  of  Max 
Meadows,  Virginia. 


The  Department  has  also  sold  three 
head  of  Clydesdales  to  McLay  Brothers, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  and  the  Clydesdale 
mare,  Pervenche,  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones, 
Plain  City,  Ohio. 
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NEW  WORLD'S  RECORD  BUTTER  COW 


GRACE  FAYNE  2ND'S  HOMESTEAD.  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN 
WORLD'S  CHAMPION  COW.  35.55  LBS.  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS 


The  milk  of  the  Holstein  cow  bearing 
the  name  above  given  was  tested  for 
butter  by  a  representative  of  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  latter  part  of  ]\Iarch, 
1909,  and  by  the  Babcock  test  showed  a 
yield  in  seven  days  of  28.44  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.  As  such  records  are  commonly 
stated  by  the  Herd-Book  Association 
this  yield  of  butter  fat  is  equivalent  to 
35.55  lbs.  commercial  butter  at  80  per 
cent.  fat. 

This  yield  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
cow  tested  under  the  present  scientific 
systems  in  use  at  experiment  stations, 
which  are  today  the  only  true  tests,  and 
is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  capacity 
and  development  of  cows  of  this  fa- 
mous breed  of  dairy  cattle.    The  pre- 


vious high  record  was  held  by  a  Holstein 
cow  owned  by  a  Wisconsin  breeder,  and 
Xew  York  State  now  claims  the  cham- 
pionship cow  of  the  world,  owned  and 
developed  in  Syracuse,  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
jMoyer. 

This  cow  exhibits  to  a  great  degree  the 
characteristic  vigor  of  the  Holstein.  Her 
last  test  was  begun  when  she  was  six 
years,  twenty-three  days  old,  and  showed 
5.42  per  cent  fat.  She  was  the  champion 
four  year  old  of  1907,  testing  29.16  lbs. 
in  seven  days  and  119.22  lbs.  in  30  days. 
As  a  fine  year  old  she  tested  30.55  lbs.  in 
7  days  and  126.68  lbs  in  thirty  days. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON, 
Secretary    HoJstein-Friesian    Ass'n  of 
America. 
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John  Cox,  '08,  is  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  he  has  a  position  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Grain  Standardization,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 

J.  C.  McNutt,  '07,  now  at  Cornell 
University,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department. 

I.  G.  McBeth,  '07,  is  with  the  Division 
of  Soil  Bacteriology,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  R.  Moirt,  '08,  is  working  with  the 
Chicago  Age  Guild,  Buffalo  Creek  Farm. 

John  F.  Lyman  comes  to  the  Uni- 
versity next  fall  to  take  up  the  position 
of  associate  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soil  Fertility.  Mr.  Lyman  was 
an  assistant  here  four  years  ago  and  re- 
ceived his  Dr.  degree  at  Yale. 


BITTER  ROT  OF  APPLE 
(Continued  from  page  18) 
lower  branches  of  the  tree  and  work- 
ing upward,  as  would  be  expected,  it 
would  almost  invariably  appear  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  first  and  spread  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone  downward.  It  was 
also  observed  to  start  from  the  same 
trees  each  year  and  to  spread  outward 
in  all  directions  from  them.  These 
facts  repeatedly  observed  led  them  to 
study  the  tree  itself  to  find  if  there  was 
no  way  in  which  the  tree  harbored  the 
disease. 

These  studies  resulted  in  1902  in  Mr. 
R.  H.  Simpson  discovering  blackened 
depressions  of  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance on  one  or  more  branches  at  or 
near  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  infected 
fruit.  These  had  the  appearance  of 
cankers  and  have  been  known  by  that 
name  ever  since. 

These  blackened  depressions  appear 
on  limbs  of  various  sizes,  from  last 
year's  fruit  spurs  to  limbs  three  or  four 


inches  in  diameter.  So  far  as  known, 
the  cankers  do  not  develop  on  the 
main  trunk.  On  the  limbs,  rounded  or 
oblong  sooty  black  sunken  spots  occur 
from  one  to  several  inches  long,  which 
have  more  or  less  ragged  edges.  The 
entire  bark  is  killed  for  a  considerable 
distance  back,  and  the  dead  bark  ap- 
pears cracked  and  fissured  and  in  some 
instances  broken  away.  In  many  can- 
kers regular  transverse  cracks,  caused 
by  the  drying  out  of  the  bark,  are  very 
marked.  As  the  bark  dries  out  it  ad- 
heres very  firmly  to  the  underlying 
wood,  resulting  in  the  shrinkage  of  the 
bark  and  cambium  layers,  causing  a 
depression  of  the  afifected  limb.  It  has 
been  noted,  too,  that  in  most  cases  the 
cankered  spots  show  the  presence  near 
the  center  of  a  small  branch  or  of  a 
branch  stub.  This  is  interesting,  for  it 
leads  one  to  suspicion  that  possibly  in- 
fection took  place  from  diseased  fruit 
which  grew  on  such  a  small  branch  the 
previous  year.  This  has  not  been 
proven  true  as  yet  and  is  only  a  con- 
jecture. 

Numerous  fungus  hyphae  may  be 
found  in  the  medullary  ray  cells  and 
the  larger  vessels,  but  not  enough  ex- 
perimenting has  been  done  as  yet  to 
prove  that  it  is  always  the  hyphae  of 
bitter  rot.  Indeed,  it  is  an  unsettled 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
whether  the  canker  is  really  caused  by 
the  bitter  rot  or  is  simply  associated 
with  or  harbored  in  the  canker,  which 
is  caused  by  some  other  disease. 

These  are  the  remedies  recommend- 
ed for  controlling  the  disease : 

L  Removal  of  diseased  fruit  and 
mummies. 

2.  Removal  of  limb  canker. 

3.  Spraying  with  fungicides. 

The  first  two  are  self  evident,  as  re- 
moving the  source  of  infection  is  sure 
cure.    But  this  is  hard  to  accomplish, 
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and  so  fruit  growers  must  resort  to 
fungicides. 

Many  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  by  competent  men  with  various 
fungicides  since  1888,  Avith  the  result, 
given  briefly,  that  bordeaux  mixture  is 
proven  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable 
of  all,  though  good  results  have  been 
obtained  from  others.  The  standard 
bordeaux  is  still  considered  the  best. 

The  disease  seems  to  occur  rather 
periodically,  some  years  doing  severe 
damage  to  the  general  apple  crop  and 
other  years  doing  little  harm.  In  years 
of  severe  outbreak  it  is  estimated  to 
destroy  SIO.000,000  Avorth  of  fruit. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  varie- 
ties of  apples  are  much  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease  than  others,  but 
this  is  somewhat  variable  with  the  lo- 
cality. 


A   PULLED   WOOL  PLANT 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

about  170  pounds.  These  sacks  are  la- 
beled and  are  ready  for  shipping.  This 
factory  put  out  thirty-five  or  forty  differ- 
ent grades  of  wool. 

After  the  wool  is  removed  from  the 
skins  these  are  sent  back  down  to  the 
first  floor  where  they  go  into  a  vat  con- 
taining a  lime  solution  and  bran.  They 
remain  here  five  days.  The  bran  pre- 
vents acid  action  on  the  skins.  After 
the  skins  come  out  of  the  vat  they  are 
tiimmed,  scraped,  pickled  and  graded 
and  are  ready  for  the  tanner.  It  takes 
a  hide  twelve  days  to  pass  through  the 
factory  after  it  once  starts. 

The  establishment  visited  is  run  by 
Jews  almost  entirely.  It  Avas  interest- 
ing to  note  the  young  brother  of  the 
proprietor  beginning  at  the  verv  bottom 
in  the  factory  and  working  up  that  he 
may  some  day  be  ready  to  run  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  rather  odd  business  which 
has  developed  in  the  past  few  years. 


FREE  PRIZES 

With  every  ten  cent  pur- 
_  chase  at  my  cigar  or  candy 
*  standor  at  the  barber  chairs 
Q  or   at   the   pool   tables  a  ^ 

chance  on  either  a  $1.00 
B  box  of  cigars,  or  a  $1,00  C 

box  of  candy,  or  a  $1.00  ^ 
A  pipe. 

p   Every  Saturday  night  at  8  p.  m.  ^ 
the  drawing  will  be  made,  | 

C  Get  the  Freshman  Blue 

Book  here    .    .    25  cts.  ^ 

O  F 

TAYLOR'S  CANDIES  =• 

^  THE  COLLEGE  INN  S 

Dave  Warwick 

THE  VARSITY  BARBER  SHOP 

E.  E.  Grab  ill 
No.  1545  N.  High  St. 


THE  STUDENTS 
of  O.  S.  U. 


Are  learning  the  advan- 
r  ij         tages  in  buying  our 

College 
Clothes 

in  preference  to  having 
them  made  to  order. 
They  possess  More  Style, 
are  Better  Tailored  and 
Cost  Less.  Then,  too,  we 
keep  all  clothes  repaired 
and  pressed  free  the  year 
'round.  Just  phone  us, 
we'll  call  for,  press  and 
deliver  your  suit,  every 
week,  if  so  desired. 


STREET  HjKSiC!! 


CORNER 
LONG 


0= 
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AMERICA'S  lEADINd  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Our  Third  Large  Importation  for  1908  arrived  in  our 
Stables  in  December.  They  are  all  in  excellent  condition 
to  offer  for  sale  at  the  present  time. 

This  lot,  in  addition  to  our  other  Show  Horses,  gives 
us  far  the  best  collection  of  Percheron  and  French  Coach 
Stallions  that  can  be  found  at  any  Stable  in  America. 

If  you  wish  more  for  your  money  than  can  be  had  else- 
where, let  us  hear  from  you,  or,  better  still, 

COME  AND  SEE  US. 


THE  BEST  PERCHERONS 


THE  BEST  COACHERS 


McLaughlin  br.os. 


Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Columbus,  O, 


St.  Paul,  MinrA, 


The  Columbus  Railwa)^  and  Light  Co. 


T"^l»p    r^ar    ^PfVir'P    Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  street  Railway  in  a  city 
i  IIW    V-<ai    <J\^L  Y  iCC    Qf  i^^Q  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  and.  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.   The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States,    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 


OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 

NEIL  AVENUE 
LINES 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


FverV  State  Tn«;tltlltlOn  Hospital,  cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
J-iVCiy  OldlC  lllMllUllUll,  Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.  Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arling^ton.  The 
latter  are  delig-htful  suburban  rides. 
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FRANK  C.  KELTON. 


WADE  CONVERSE 


Kelton  &  Converse, 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 
Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 

BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets     Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr,  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
are  universally  recognized  as 

WORLD 
STANDARDS 

Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Box  1074      LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


STUDENTS 


If  its  TASTY  PRINTING  you  Want 
such  as  Letter  Heads,  Envelopes, 
Posters,  Dance  Programs,  Invita- 
tions, Wedding  Announcements, 
Calling  Cards,  Etc.   Give  us  a  trial. 

Wheeler-Whitaker  Printing  Co. 

174-176  E.  Long  St. 


B.  FROSH  &  SON,  TAILORS 

204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
OPPOSITE  CHITTENDEN 
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This  Circle  Trade  Marie  is  always  on  this  sack 

When  you  have  bought  one  of  these  sacks  from  your  dealer  be  ready  for  a  pleasant 
surprise.  The  harmless  white  powder  that  it  contains  not  only  makes  all  your  washing 
and  cleaning  easier — it  does  more.  It  makes  the  clothes  sweet  and  white  without  in- 
juring them.  It  makes  the  dishes  and  glass  shine — not  with  grease — but  because  they 
come  out  clean  and  free  from  grease. 

It  takes  away  the  drudgerp  from  all  household  washing  and  cleaning.  It  cleans, 
sweetens  and  purifies  separators,  churns,  cans  and  all  milk  utensils, 

Wyandotte  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  takes  the  place  of  soap  and  harmful  cleaners.  But 
neither  soap  or  any  other  preparation  can  take  iis  place  or  accomplish  half  what  it  does 
for  cleanliness. 

You  must  try  to  appreciate  it.    Your  dealer  guarantees  "satisfaction  or  money  back," 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  Wyandotte,  Mich,  U.  S.  A. 

This  cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited 


ANY  TAILOR  CAN  MAKE  YOU  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES 
FOR  $35.00  to  $50.00.    But  how  many  tailors  can  make 
you  a  suit  as  good  as  we  do  at  OUR  PRICES? 

Suits  Made  $15.22  to  $35 J2 

MENDEL  THE  TAILOR      530  nor,h  h.ch  s,,... 


THE  CO-OP  STORE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 
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High  Grade  Photography 

Our  special  offer  to  all  O.  S.  U.  students,  an  elegant  folder  for  $3.50 
per  dozen.  An  exclusive  style  of  our  own.  It  is  different  from  any- 
thing any  other  gallery  has  ever  offered.  All  orders  finished  in  the 
HIGHEST  STYLE  of  the  art.  Until  further  notice  one  half  off  on 
all  other  cabinet  sizes. 

ABSOLUTELY  TO  O.  S.  U.  STUDENTS  ONLY 

We  do  not  have  any  agents  selling  tickets,  but  if  you  have  purchased 
them  from  other  galleries,  and  will  bring  them  in  we  will  credit  them 
on  the  above  extra  special  offer.  Don't  fail  to  do  this.  "We  will 
please  you. 

The  largest,  finest  and  unquestionably  the  best  equipped  gallery 
in  America. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

High  and  State  Streets  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


C^^ia^U'/m'  The  Students  DRUGGIST 

KING  AVENUE  NEAR  NEIL 


Sales  Agents  Wanted ! 

^\f\  ftA  pg**  week  or  400  percent  profit. 

•POU«Ul/  All  samples,  stationery,  and  art 
catalogue  free.  "We  want  one  permanent  agent 
in  this  locality  for  the  largest  picture  and 
frame  house  in  America,  Experience  unnec- 
essary. We  instruct  you  how  to  sell  our 
goods  and  furnish  the  capital.  If  you  want 
a  permanent,  honorable  and  profitable  position, 
write  us  today  for  particulars,  catalogue  and 
samples. 

Frank  W.  Williams  Company, 

1214  W.  Taylor  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


You  Should  Buy 
The  Self  Balancing  -SIMPLEX" 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Because  it  will  Skim  Clean 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Run 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Wash 
Because  it  will  Stay  in  Balance 

SMALLEST  BOWLS 

LOWEST  SPEEDS 

FEWEST  PARTS 

D.  H.  BURRELL  6  CO.,   Little  Falls,  New  York 

Mfr's.  of  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Cheese  Factory  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  also  B-L-K  Milking  Machines. 


FIRESTONE  MOTOR.  BUGGY 

BUILT  BY 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  COMPANY 

The  name  is  a  guarantee  of  quality — thirty-eight  years  experience  building  high 

grade  pleasure  vehicles 


No.  3003-MOTOR  BUGGY 

The  best  horse  drawn  pleasure  vehicles,  the  best  motor  buggies,  the  best  electric 

automobiles  are  made  by 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUQQY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


"The  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  salvation  of  the  Farmer." 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  of  Pittsburg,  helps  its  readers  more 
to  increase  and  maintain  fertility  than  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

As  a  livestock  and  farm  paper  it  is  in  a  class  to  itself,  and 
combines  the  interests  that  suit  the  average  farmer  to  a  dot. 
Samples  free. 


Citizens  3796  Bell  1590 

HIGH  ST,  TAILORS 

166  N.  High  St. 
POPULAR  PRICES 
$25.00,  $27.50,  30.50  Suits 

GIVE  US  AN  EARLY  CALL.   WE  HAVE  A  FINE  SELECTION 


FITTED  TO  LESS  THAN 
A  HAIR'S  BREADTH 


DeLaval  Cream  Separators 

When  you  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  you  buy  mechamcal 
perfection.  You  get  the  product  of  the  greatest  painstaking  mechanical 
skill  and  the  finest  of  manufacturing  tools.  Of  special  not  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  fact  that  the  bearings  and  revolving  parts  of  the  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  fitted  to  less  than  the  one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  about  one-fifth  the  breadth  of  a  human  hair.  Such  a 
degree  of  exactness  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  and  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  the  finest  of  gauges.  It  is  nevertheless  the  set  standard  to 
which  all  DE  LAVAL  spindles  and  beamings  must  be  fitted.  Any  parts 
which  do  not  come  within  this  degree  of  accuracy  are  thrown  aside  by 
the  DE  LAVAL  factory  inspectors  and  much  material  and  many  hours 
of  work  are  sacrificed  in  this  way  annually.  It  is  this  very  sacrific,  how- 
ever, that  makes  the  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  so  extremely  durable 
and  capable  of  lasting  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  under  the  hardest 
of  farm  usage  and  of  always  doing  easily  the  very  best  work  under  any 
and  all  conditions.  It  is  the  reason  for  their  remarkable  cease  of  opera- 
tion and  absolutely  perfect  working  in  every  part.  No  other  separator  or 
farm  implement  made  today  has  anywhere  near  the  care,  time,  or  expense 
devoted  to  its  manufacture  that  the  DE  LAVAL  has.  When  you  buy  a 
DE  LAVAL  you  get  the  best  that  money  can  possibly  buy  and  skill  can 
make  in  a  cream  separator  way.  Moreover,  you  pay  less  for  it  than  for 
any  would-be  competing  separator  of  similar  actual  capacity.  The  DE 
LAVAL  catalogue  explains  and  illustrates  these  all  important  points.  It 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.   Write  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &,Sacramcnto8t. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

165-167  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 
14  4.  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 
107  First  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


